TEAIHIFG IN THE MINOR AETS.             5^

And here I have a conclusion, to make which I
earnestly beg the reader to seriously consider. The
practical man will be very apt to say after running
over the list of the minor arts, " This is all very
fine, very pretty; but do you call this actually pre-
paring a boy for the battle of life ? Is this getting
him ready for a trade ?" To which I, after years of
experience, reply with serious, sober common-sense,
" Yes." For it is the only way in the world to train
all children so that they can in an emergency turn
their hands from one trade or art to another. Think-
ing men have of late begun to be alarmed at discovering
that the tendency of machinery and the organisation of
labour is to turn men into mere unthinking machines
themselves. Instead of becoming an artisan or in-
telligent mechanic, the worker is all the time turning
into the ignorant maker of some sixty-seventh part of
a shoe, or the ninety-ninth part of a lock, and nothing
else, and caring no more for the rest than the actress
JRachel cared to know what was in the fifth act of a
tragedy since she died at the end of the fourth. And
by and by when a new invention comes, the drudge
on a fraction is thrown out of work1 If his wits had

1 The following extract is from the report of Mr JOHN BURNETT, the
labour correspondent of the Board of Trade, on the " sweating system **
at the East End of London, which was published as a Parliamentary
Report^ November 24, 1887. It illustrates a very great evil which w
rapidly spreading.

" The system of tailoring has undergone a complete revolution fiinofc
the introduction of machinery and the growth of a ready-made clothing
trade, and the great bulk of the cheap trade is now in the hands of a
class who are not tailors at all in the old sense of the term* The
demand for cheap clothes, Irrespective of quality, has eoatattially
> tended to bring down the rates of remuneration of the lenefc skilled
among the workers, and has caused the introduction of the most minute